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INTERVIEWEE:  Mrs.  Ellen  Skinner 


INTERVIEWER:  John  Carr 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mrs. Ellen  Skinner  for  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  Oral  History  Program  by  John  Carr  recorded  in  Mrs. Skinner ' s 
home  on  November  12,  1976. 

CARR:  Mrs.  Skinner,  could  you  tell  us  where  you  were  born? 

SKINNER:  I  was  born  in  Marseilles,  Illinois,  on  September  8,  1892.  I 
lived  there  until  I  was  five  years  old. 

CARR:  Could  you  tell  us  who  your  parents  were? 

SKINNER:  My  father  was  John  Wall  Whitney  from  White  Willow,  Illinois, 
and  my  mother  was  Carrie  Butterfield  from  Marseilles.  They  were  married 
February  22,  1888,  at  Marseilles. 

CARR:  How  long  did  you  live  in  Marseilles? 

SKINNER:  Well,  until  I  was  five  years  old. 

CARR:  And  then.  .  .  could  you  tell  us  something  about  your  earliest 
memories? 

SKINNER:  I  can  remember  our  first  telephone.  I  was  between  three  and 
four  years  old.  I  had  an  interesting  time  that  day.  My  mother  had  a 
telephone  call  from  a  friend  asking  her  to  play  the  piano  to  see  if  it 
sounded  the  same  over  the  telephone  as  it  did  in  the  room,  and  I  picked 
up  the  receiver  and  asked  them  how  they  liked  it/  That  was  my  first 
telephone  cal  1 . 
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CARR:  /Laughter/  When  was  that? 

SKINNER:  Between  three  and  four  years  old;  it  was  in  about  1896.  I 
think  that  telephones  were  just  new  at  that  time  in  Marseilles. 

CARR:  Now  you  said  that  you  lived  in  Marseilles  until  you  were  five  years 
old? 

SKINNER:  Then  we  moved  to  Morris.  My  father  was  a  pharmacist  and  he 
bought  old  Doctor  Ridgeway's  Drugstore.  It  was  on  Liberty  close  to  Main 
Street  and  we  lived  in  Morris  until  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Then 
we  moved  to  Mobile  or.  account  of  my  father's  poor  health. 

CARR:  Is  this  Mobile,  Alabama? 

SKINNER:  Yes,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

CARR:  Oh,  you  moved  all  the  way  down  to  Alabama. 

SKINNER:  We  lived  there  until,  oh,  for  about  four  or  five  years  and  then 
came  that  yellow  fever  scare  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  so  we  moved  back 
to  Morris  again  where  my  father  bought  a  drugstore. 

CARR:  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  Morris  when  you  were  growing 
up? 

SKINNER:  I  can  remember  when  the  tannery  burned  down.  Oh,  I  think  I 
was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  then.  The  fire  was  so  blue,  we  all  ran  . 
out  down  the  street,  and  we  could  see  the  flames.  We  got  down  to  the 
canal  bridge  and  there  we  stood  watching  that  big  factory  burn. 


CARR:  Now  this  was  the  bridge  over  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal? 
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SKINNER:  Yes,  on  the  south  side  of  Morris  across  the  canal  --  there 
Woelfel's  had  the  tannery. 

CARR:  What  was  Morris  like  when  you  were  growing  up?  There  were  no 
paved  streets  or  anything, were -there? 

SKINNER:  No,  there  were  just  plain  dirt  streets.  They  didn't  have  ... 

I  don't  think  they  even  had  gravel  roads  in  those  days.  When  you  went 
out  on  the  country  road,  you  were  just  as  apt  to  get  stuck  in  the  mud  as 
any  place  else. 

CARR:  Did  they  have  streetcars  in  Morris? 

SKINNER:  I  can  remember  when  they  finally  had  the  streetcars  from  Joliet 
to  Ottawa,  but  I  can't  remember  what  year  that  was.  Interurban  is  now  a 
dairy,  I  think.  Interurban  Station  is  now  a  dairy. 

CARR:  The  Interurban  --  where  did  that  run? 

SKINNER:  I  think  it  was  from  Ottawa  to  Joliet. 

CARR:  Was  this  like  a  train  that  ran  between  .  .  ? 

SKINNER:  No,  just  like  a  streetcar. 

CARR:  Just  like  a  streetcar,  and  it  ran  between  Ottawa  and  Joliet? 

SKINNER:  I  think  so.  I  don't  remember  ...  I  can't  really  remember 

just  how  far  it  went,  but  I  know  it  went  between  Ottawa  and  Joliet. 

\ 

CARR:  Did  they  have  any  streetcars  in  Morris  that  ran  up  and  down  the 


streets  in  Morris? 
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SKINNER:  No. 

CARR:  No? 

SKINNER:  I  can  remember  the  first  automobile  ride  I  had.  I  was  about 
eight  years  old,  and  Doctor  Walsh,  an  old  Morris  doctor,  was  at  our  house 
to  see  my  mother.  He  had  one  of  those  little  one-seated  automobiles  with 
the  back  seat  faced  one  way  and  the  front  seat  faced  the  other  way.  And 
it  had  like  a  stick  that  you  steered  it  by.  He  took  me  for  a  ride  around 
the  block  and  I  was  really  excited  over  that. 

CARR:  This  was  in  Morris  then  when  you  were  eight  years  old  that  you  saw 
your  first  automobile.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Morris  when  you  were  there? 

SKINNER:  Well,  when  we  came  back  from  Mobile,  I  lived  there  until  I  was  20 
years  old.  That's  when  I  was  married.  Then  I  moved  to  Lisbon.  It 
was  sort  of  different.  In  Morris  we  had  electricity  and  gas,  bathroom  and 
furnaces.  I  moved  to  Yorkville  in  1912  and  I  went  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  life.  In  1926  we  finally  got  electricity  in  Lisbon. 

CARR:  In  Lisbon.  Lisbon.  .  .  How  long  did  you  live  in  Lisbon? 

SKINNER:  I  lived  in  Lisbon  until  1942. 

CARR:  So  you  were  in  Lisbon  for  about  15  years  then? 

SKINNER:  Well,  from  .  .  .  Longer  than  that.  I  was  in  Lisbon  30  years. 

CARR:  Oh,  pardon  me.  You  were  in  Lisbon  30  years. 

SKINNER:  I  lived  in  Lisbon  30  years. 


’ 
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CARR:  Now  when  you  got  to  Lisbon,  was  that  --  that  was  just  a  farming 
community  then  when  you  moved  out  there? 
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SKINNER:  No.  In  Lisbon  there  were  two  or  three  grocery  stores.  There 
was  a  garage,  a  jewelry  store,  a  hardware  store,  and  a  Methodist  Church. 

CARR:  Lisbon  was  quite  a  bit  bigger  then  than  it  is  today,  wasn't  it? 

SKINNER:  Today  Lisbon  has  no  grocery  stores.  It  has  a  locker  plant.  In 
1934  the  Methodist  Church  sold  out  to  the  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church 
cause  there  was  fewer  Methodists  living  in  the  community.  So  then  I 
belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  1942  I  moved  to  Yorkville  where 
I've  lived  ever  since. 

CARR:  Now  you  mentioned  your  grandfather  John  Wall  Whitney,  and  you  said 
that  he  lived  in  White  Willow.  Do  you  have  any  memories  of  White  Willow 
when  you  were  young? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  yes.  We  girls  used  to  go  out  there  and  visit.  I  had  a 
couple  of  aunts  and  a  cousin  that  lived  out  there;  and  when  it  came  time 
to  go  threshing,  why  we  girls  would  always  go  out  and  help  wait  on  tables, 
take  care  of  the  children,  etc.  We'd  ride  the  hayracks  out  in  the  field, 
and  we  just  had  a  wonderful  time  during  threshing. 

CARR:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  early  stores  or  the  early  post 
offices  in  that  area? 

SKINNER:  Well,  my  great-great  grandfather  had  the  first  post  office  in 
southern  Kendall  County  in  1858.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I 
went  out  in  the  old  house  and  I  saw  the  one  wall  of  the  room  was  all 
little  cubby  holes  and  I  asked  what  that  was.  They  told  me  that  that  was 
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where  my  great-great  grandfather  had  the  post  office. 

CARR:  Now  this  was  on  the  Martin  Wick's  farm? 

SKINNER:  Now  it's  the  Martin  Wick's  farm,  but  at  that  time  it  was  called 
the  Old  Ohio  Farm.  John  Johnson  Widney  came  to  Illinois  in  1844.  He 
bought  a  thousand  acres  of  land  and  divided  it  up  among  his  several 
boys,  and  the  whole  farm  was  the  Old  Ohio  Farm.  My  father's  parents, 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Widney,  died  by  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  so 
then  he  went  to  live  with  his  grandparents,  John  Johnson  Widney  and  his 
wife  Mary  Henderson  Widney. 

CARR:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  White  Willow  Store? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  yes.  The  White  Willow  Store.  I  used  to  go  out  there  and 
visit.  Del  Washburn  and  his  wife  Hattie,  had  the  store  there  for  many 
years.  Then  when  they  sold  the  store  there,  they  moved  to  Lisbon  and 
had  a  grocery  store  in  Lisbon  for  quite  a  long  time.  Gunnar  Flatness 
bought  the  store  from  the  Washburns. 

CARR:  What  was  the  store  like?  What  kinds  of  things  did  they  sell? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  they  had  everything  under  the  sun.  You'd  go  in  there  and 
just  buy  anything  you  wanted.  And  then  the  living  quarters  were  at  one 
end  of  the  store,  all  under  the  same  roof. 

CARR:  Were  the  living  quarters  in  the  same  place  then  that  they  are  in 

today--  I  mean,  where  Mrs.  Thompson  has  her  home  today? 

\ 

SKINNER:  I  haven't  been  out  there  for  so  long.  I  don't  know  how  they 
have  remodeled  it,  but  at  the  time,  when  I  was  a  young  girl  and  went 
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out  there,  the  living  quarters  were  right  along  side  in  back  of  the  old 
store. 

CARR:  Was  their  sales  area  very  large? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  they  were  busy;  all  the  farmers  from  all  around  came  and 
brought  butter  and  eggs  to  sell,  and  traded  it  out  in  groceries.  They 
had  calico  and  towel ings,  and  different  materials  --  and  overalls,  shirts, 
things  that  people  required  often. 

CARR:  Do  you  mean  that  some  of  the  farmers  would  barter  products  from  the 
farm  for  the  goods  from  the  store? 

SKINNER:  They'd  bring  in  their  butter  from  their  farms,  and  eggs,  and 
trade  them  for  groceries  and  everyday  clothing. 

CARR:  They  never  traded,  such  as  traded  a  pig  for  something,  anything 
like  that? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  no.  They  didn't  bring  pigs  in.  They  just  brought  in  eggs 
and  butter. 

CARR:  How  were  the  goods  displayed,  such  as  their  crackers  and  pickles? 

SKINNER:  They  had  shelves  where  the  groceries  were,  and  they  had  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  dill  pickles  and  they  had  another  barrel  that  would  have  crackers 
in  it,  and  they  tasted  pretty  good. 

CARR:  How  did  the  .  .  .  Did  the  store  have  a  social  function  for  the 
communi ty? 

SKINNER:  They  had  a  great  big,  old, cast  iron  stove  and  a  lot  of  chairs, 

lege  library 
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and  the  people  would  come  and  the  men  would  come  and  sit  down  in  those 
chairs  and  they'd  smoke  their  pipes  and  they'd  visit  and  talk  over  the 
politics  and  farming  interests.  That  was  the  place  to  congregate. 

CARR:  Were  you  living  in  Lisbon  when  all  this  was  going  on  out  here  in 
the  White  Willow  Store? 

SKINNER:  No, that  was  when  I  was  living  in  Morris.  After  I  was  married 
I  had  to  settle  down  and  raise  a  family.  I  wasn't  out  helping  with 
threshers  and  doing  such. 

CARR:  Wasn't  it  in  1925  that  you  were  married? 

SKINNER:  I -was  married  in  1912,  October  16,  1912.  I  have  four  children 
--  one  in  Morris,  two  in  Yorkville,  and  one  in  Edwardsvil le,  Illinois. 

CARR:  Could  you  tell  us  what  your  husband's  name  was? 

SKINNER:  I  was  married  to  Bert  Skinner  in  1912. 

CARR:  Now  this  was  in  1942  that  you  moved  to  Yorkville? 

SKINNER:  My  children  had  .  .  .  three  of  my  children  had  graduated  from 
the  Yorkville  High  School.  They  had  ridden  from  Lisbon  to  Yorkville  for 
their  last  two  years.  My  youngest  daughter  wanted  to  come  to  Yorkville, 
too,  so  I  decided  I'd  move  to  Yorkville,  so  I  came  up  here  and  bought  a 
house.  So  I've  been  there  now  34  years  in  the  same  place.  My  children 
are  all  married  and  I  have  11  grandchildren  and  five  great-granddaughters. 
My  two  daughters  live  in  Yorkville,  so  I've  enjoyed  being  close  to  them 
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CARR:  You  mentioned  that  when  you  moved  up  here  to  Yorkville  that  your 
house  was  very  old. 

SKINNER:  Yes,  I  sort  of  had  to  laugh  when  I  saw  the  deed  to  the  house. 

.  .  .  the  deed  to  my  house  in  Lisbon.  The  first  name  on  the  deed  was  a 
Kendall;  and  when  I  moved  to  Yorkville  and  got  the  deed  to  my  house,  the 
first  deed  in  Yorkville  was  also  a  Kendall.  It  was  built  in  about  1858, 
so  I  think  I  had  bought  the  oldest  house  in  Yorkville.  The  nicest  part 
about  it  is  that  the  taxes  are  small.  /Laughter/ 

CARR:  /Laughter/  Well,  that  helps!  Could  you  tell  us  some  of  your 
memories  about  your  early  years  here  in  Yorkville? 

SKINNER.  Well,  most  of  the  time  I  lived  in  Yorkville,  I  worked.  I 
worked  in  George  Ohse's  Grocery  Store,  and  I  worked  in  Leah  Hodge's 
Grocery  Store.  I  worked  at  Gray's  Stamping  in  Plano  for  ten  years.  I 
finally  retired  and  decided  I  was  going  to  quit  work  when  I  was  82.  I 
thought  that  it  was  about  time  I  retired  and  enjoyed  life.  So  the  last 
two  years  I've  just  sort  of  loafed  around. 

CARR:  Now  you  mentioned  that  when  you  moved  up  here  to  Yorkville,  you 
didn't  have  any  of  the  conveniences  that  you  had  in  Morris.  There  was 
no  gas  or  anything  like  that? 

SKINNER:  No.  In  Lisbon  we  final ly  got  el ectricity  in  1926.  So  I  could 
have  a  washing  machine,  and  a  refrigerator,  and  a  stove.  Before  that 
I'd  had  a  gasoline  stove.  But  it  was  nice  when  I  got  to  Yorkville;  we 
had  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts,  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  gas  furnace. 
At  first  I  had 'a  coal  furnace  and  was  lugging  those  ashes  out  up  the 
stairs  and  through  the  basement,  through  the  house,  so  I  was  really  pretty 
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grateful  when  I  got  my  gas  furnace. 

CARR:  I  believe  I  made  a  mistake.  I  guess  I  said  Yorkville. 

/V 

SKINNER:  I  said  Lisbon  afterwards. 

CARR:  I  meant  Lisbon.  I'm  sorry  for  the  mistake. 

SKINNER:  That's  all  right. 

CARR:  How  did  the  Depression  affect  your  living  in  Lisbon? 

SKINNER:  Well,  I  din't  notice  the  Depression  so  much.  In  Lisbon  we 
had  --  we  lived  right  in  town.  We  had  six  acres.  We  had  cows  and  chick¬ 
ens,  and  we  had  a  big  garden.  I  had  a  big  strawberry  bed,  a  hundred-foot 

row  of  red  raspberries,  we  had  four  cherry  trees,  a  grape  vine,  and  four 
or  five  peach  trees.  We  had  a  big  garden  and  we  raised  our  own  potatoes. 
I  canned  all  sorts  of  vegetables  so  that  we  never  had  to  buy  those  years. 

We  didn't  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  ...  we  butchered  a  couple  of  hogs  that 

we  raised  and  I  remember  one  year  we  raised  ten  little  pigs  and  when  we 
sold  them,  they  were  $2.50  a  hundred.  The  profit  wasn't  very  big  that 
year  on  the  pigs. 

CARR:  You  mean  you  only  got  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds? 

SKINNER:  Hundredweight,  hundred  pounds.  But  we  also  had  cows,  so  we  had 
our  own  milk  and  own  butter  and  own  eggs. 

CARR:  Did  you  ever  sell  any  of  your  own  milk,  or  eggs,  or  anything? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  yes.  We  sold  bottled  milk  in  Lisbon  for  many  years.  I've 
still  got  one  of  the  old  glass  bottles  with  my  name  on  it  that  I  sold 
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bottled  milk  in. 

CARR:  You  treasure  that  very  much  then? 

SKINNER:  We  sold  the  bottled  milk  --  I  don't  know  --  for  over  15  years 
probably.  Then  I  also  ran  a  cream  station  in  Lisbon  for  16  years.  I 
bought  cream  for  the  Swift's  in  Muscatine,  Iowa  for  quite  a  long  while  and 
then  after  that  I  bought  for  the  Beatrice  Company  of  Chicago. 

CARR:  So  the  Depression  more  or  less  had  no  effect  on  you  when  you  were 
living  there  in  Lisbon? 

SKINNER:  No,  I  didn't  notice  it.  I  don't  think  we  noticed  it  as  much  as 
we  do  now  when  prices  are  so  high. 

CARR:  Everything  is  terrible  today.  I  just  wondered  because  I  guess  the 
Depression  hit  the  farmers  awful  hard  and  .  .  . 

SKINNER:  That  was  the  worst  of  it,  for  the  farmers.  I  remembered  when  I 
moved  to  Yorkville  in  '34  that  pork  chops  and  round  steak  were  25<£  a  pound. 

CARR:  You  can't  touch  anything  for  that  price  today.  /Chuckle/  How  im¬ 
portant  was  religion  to  the  people  when  you  were  living  in  Lisbon  and  up 
here  in  Yorkville? 

SKINNER:  I  was  brought  up  to  go  to  Sunday  School  from  the  time  I  was  a 
little  bit  of  a  girl.  I  went  in  Morris  when  I  was  a  girl.  .  .  I  went  to  the 
Congregational  Church  always,  Sunday  twice,  church  in  the  morning  and 
church  at  night.  When  I  came  to  Lisbon,  they  had  a  Methodist  Church  so  I 
went  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Well,  when  I  moved  to  Yorkville,  I  went 
•  back  to  the  Congregational  Church*  but  now  since  I'm  in  my  eighties,  I'm 
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very  deaf  so  I  listen  to  my  church  mostly  on  the  television  and  the  radio. 
I  enjoy  Oral  Roberts  and  Robert  Schuler  Sunday  mornings  and  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club  at  five  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  on  Channel  11.  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  without  my  television. 

CARR:  Well,  that  brings  up  another  point  to  ponder  on.  When  did  televi¬ 
sion  start  to  appear  out  here  in  this  area? 

SKINNER:  I  got  my  first  television  21  years  ago.  I  had  been  sick  and 
wasn't  able  to  work  and  I  enjoyed  my  television. 

CARR:  What  were  the  televisions  like  when  they  first  started  to  come  out? 

SKINNER:  I  remember  I  listened  to  "As  the  World  Turns".  It  came  on  every 
day  at  noon  and  I  listened  to  that.  It  was  really  interesting  --  helped 
me  to  pass  the  time.  Then  the  news  --  I  enjoyed  hearing  the  news. 

CARR:  How  different  were  the  early  televisions  from  what  we  have  today? 

SKINNER:  There  was  such  an  awful  lot  of  difference.  Of  course,  times 
are  different.  I  think  that  life  was  a  little  bit  simpler,  but  not  too 
much  different. 

CARR:  So  then  the  television  helped  you  quite  a  bit  in  pastime  in  your 
later  years? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  yes.  After  you're  used  to  a  busy  life,  it's  rather  hard  to 
just  sit  home  all  day  --  only  one  person  to  cook  for,  clean  up  after  the 
day's  drag.  I  read,  watch  my  television  --  I  like  the  game  shows,  some  of 
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CARR:  I  see.  Has  the  weather  or  the  climate  in  this  area  changed  very 
much  over  the  years? 

SKINNER:  Oh,  yes.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  when  we'd  have  four  or 
five  feet  of  snow  in  the  winter.  And  we'd  have  sliding  and  coasting  from 
oh,  before  Thanksgiving  way  up  till  February.  Last  winter  I  think  I  only 
had  my  overshoes  on  twice  all  season. 

CARR:  That's  quite  a  bit  of  change  in  the  amount  of  snow. 

SKINNER:  Oh,  I  kind  of  like  it.  I  don't  have  to  shovel  it. 

CARR:  How  did  they  clear  the  roads  in  the  earlier  years  when  they  would 
get  the  heavy  snows? 


SKINNER:  Well,  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it,  but  they  went  out 
with  horses  and  plowed  the  snow  out  and  we  stayed  home  a  lot  then.  If  you 
had  a  team,  you  could  ride  with  them.  With  a  car,  why  you're  just  apt  to 
get  stalled  most  any  place. 

CARR:  You  didn't  travel  too  much  then  during  the  winter? 

SKINNER:  No,  not  when  the  weather  was  bad.  People  stayed  home  more.  I 
hope  this  winter  we  won't  have  a  lot  of  snow. 


CARR:  Well,  I  hope  not,  too,  because  we  don't  need  anything  like  that. 


SKINNER:  Well,  it  was  16°  on  my  thermometer  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 

I'll  be  glad  when  it's  spring. 

\ 


CARR:  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  life  in  recent  years  up 
here  in  Yorkville? 
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SKINNER:  No,  Yorkville  was  just  a  nice,  little,  quiet  town,  and  you  know 
a  lot  of  us  miss  it.  A  lot  different  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

CARR:  I  guess  you  miss  the  old  days  quite  a  bit,  then,  don't  you? 

SKINNER:  When  you  get  old,  you  look  back  and  those  good  old  days  seem 
pretty  good  that  you  remembered. 

CARR:  Yes,  it's  kind  of  a  shame  that  they  are  gone  and  you  can't  have 
them  back  any  mere. 

SKINNER:  No,  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  Just  have  to  proceed  with 
the  progress  of  the  times. 

CARR:  Well,  Mrs.  Skinner,  you  ...  I  appreciate  your  time  and  you  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  interview.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much. 

SKINNER:  Well,  I've  enjoyed  it,  too.  Come  again. 

CARR:  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Skinner. 
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